COMING TO AMERICA 
IN 1834 


From July 4 — 8 of the year 2016 | traveled to upstate Pennsylvania to 
see what additional information that | could get about the McCalla’s 
who settled there and then James McCalla left in 1857 with his wife 
Ann (Bolton) McCalla and made his home three miles south and one 
mile west of Clarinda, (Page County), lowa. | found out a number of 
interesting things about their life in Clifford township, Susquehanna 
county, Pa. For this report | will talk about some of the families trip 
from Great Britain to the United States. 


| found William McAlla's application for citizenship in which he says he 
was a native of Scotland and arrived in the United States in November 
1834. It also states that he applied for citizenship on 21 November 1838 
and that he has been a resident of Susquehanna county for the 
required 5 years. Also, | found Christain Bruce's record that says she 
arrived in the United States on November 10, 1834 on the ship "AJAX" 
whose port of departure was Liverpool, England and which arrived in 
New York, New York, 


Upon looking for this ship's passengers, I find 5 of the people that | am 
looking for (consecutively) on the roster. 


Arch McAlla-from Scotland-age 63-occupation-miller 
Martha McAlla-from Scotland-age 56-female-housewife 
William McAlla-from Scotland-age 27-occupation-baker 
James Bruce-from Scotland-age 33-occupation-blacksmith 
Christain Bruce-from Scotland-age 30-female-housewife 


Attached are William's application for citizenship, Chistain Bruce's ship 
and the McAlla's on the passenger roster of the ship “AJAX” 


£o the Hon. the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas of the County of Susquehanna : 
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, and that he has resided withinthe limits and under the jurisdiction of 
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the United States for fauo years last past, and for one year last past within the stute of Pennnsylvunia : tha 


he has never borne auy hereditary title or been of any order of nobility in the kingdom whence he came or elsewhere. 
He therefore prays he may be almitied to become a citizen of the United States. 
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Fe knowledge and belief, he has resided within the limits and under the jurisdiction of, the United States, for 


five years last past, and for one year last past within the state of Pennsylvania ; that during the same period he 


has behaved himself as a man of good moral character, atlached to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the same, 
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do Jamee) inthe presence of Almighty God, the searcher of all hearts tha 
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t I will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and I do 
ail allegiance and fidelity to every other Prince, Potentate, State and Soverei 
Victoria, present Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Christina Bruce 
in the New York, Passenger Lists, 1820-1957 

Name: Christina Bruce 

Arrival Date: 10 Nov 1834 

Birth Date: abt 1804 
Age: 30 
Gender: Female 
Port of Departure: Liverpool, England 
Port of Arrival: New York, New York 
ShipName: Ajax 


Search for the Ajax in the 'Passenger Ships and Images' 
Search Ship Database: 
database 


Source Citation 
Year: 1834; Arrival: New York, New York; Microfilm Serial: M237, 1820-1897; Microfilm Roll: Roll 025; Line: 19; List Number: 924; Page Number: 2 


Source Information 
Ancestry.com. New York, Passenger Lists, 1820-1957 [database on-line]. Provo, UT, USA: Ancestry.com Operations, Inc., 2010. 


Original data: 


Passenger Lists of Vessels Arriving at New York, New York, 1820-1897. Microfilm Publication M237, 675 rolls. NAI: 6256867. Records of the U.S. Customs 





Service, Record Group 36. National Archives at Washington, D.C. 


Passenger and Crew Lists of Vessels Arriving at New York, New York, 1897-1957. Microfilm Publication T715, 8892 rolls. NAI: 300346. Records of the 





Immigration and Naturalization Service; National Archives at Washington, D.C. 


Supplemental Manifests of Alien Passengers and Crew Members Who Arrived on Vessels at New York, New York, Who Were Inspected for Admission, and 
Related Index, compiled 1887-1952. Microfilm Publication A3461, 21 rolls. NAI: 3887372. RG 85, Records of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 


1787-2004; Records of the Immigration and Naturalization Service; National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


Index to Alien Crewmen Who Were Discharged or Who Deserted at New York, New York, May 1917-Nov. 1957. Microfilm Publication A3417. NAI: 4497925. 
National Archives at Washington, D.C. 


Passenger Lists, 1962-1972, and Crew Lists, 1943-1972, of Vessels Arriving at Oswego, New York. Microfilm Publication A3426. NAI: 4441521. National Archives 
at Washington, D.C. 


Description 
This database is an index to the passenger lists of ships arriving from foreign ports at the port of New York from 1820-1957. In addition, the names found in 
the index are linked to actual images of the passenger lists. Information contained in the index includes given name, surname, age, gender, arrival date, 


port of arrival, port of departure and ship name. Learn more... 


© 2016, Ancestry.com 
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It is interesting to note that this ship "AJAX ai n m e . 
ious year on its trip from Liv 
called Brittania on June 2 the prev w i € 
New York. This article is about the ship "AJAX" that the McAlla 


on the next year. 


Looking for the name of a passenger ship that left Liverpool between 7 & 8 
a.m. on 30 May 1833, arriving New York on 25 July 1833. This ship collided 
on June 2 with a Ship called Brittania from Liverpool and bound for 


Newfoundland with 8 crew. The Brittania sunk with 7 of the crew and all 


cargo. 


| point this out as many ships didn't safely make R aia geni 
ocean. Now only did ships sink but disease (causing nci ine i 

of many ships. See attached articles-there are many these 

internet to show the hardships and dangers of these trips. 





The Pennland taking emigrants to New York in 1893. 


(1) William Smith, a weaver emigrating from Manchester, was on board the India, a ship going from 
Liverpool to New York, when there was an outbreak of typhus that killed twenty-six passengers. 








The scenes I witnessed daily were awful; to hear the heart-rending cries of wives at the loss of 
their husbands, the agonies of husbands at the sight of the corpses of their wives, and the 
lamentations of fatherless and motherless children; brothers and sisters dying, leaving their agedX 
parents without means of support ` nM E 


American History > Immigration’ > 
Disease and Immigration 


A major problem for emigrants travelling to America was disease. 
Cholera, transmitted by contaminated water, was a major health 
problem for those on board ship . In overcrowded conditions the 
disease spreads very quickly. On 18th May, 1832, the ship Brutus, sailed 
from Liverpool to Quebec. The first case of cholera was identified on 
27th May. By 3rd June so many of the passengers had died the captain 
decided to return to England. By the time the ship arrived back in 
Liverpool 81 had died of the disease. Cholera also broke out on other 
Ships bound for the United States and Canada that summer. The 
Carricks lost 42 passengers before arriving in Quebec whereas 29 died 
on board the Constantia. 








This was the start of a cholera epidemic that was spread from England 
to Canada and the United States. In 1832 over 4,000 people died of cholera in Quebec and Montreal. 
There were also large number of deaths in other major immigrant centres such as New York and 


Chicago. 


There were also outbreaks of cholera in 1848 and 1853. Of the 77 vessels which left Liverpool for 
New York between 1st August and 31st October, 1853, 46 contained passengers that died of cholera 
on the journey. The Washington suffered 100 deaths and the Winchester lost 79. All told, 1,328 
emigrants died on board these 46 ships. 








The most common killer was typhus. It was particularly bad when the passengers had been 
weakened by a poor diet. In 1847, during the Irish Famine, 7,000 people died of typhus on the way 
to America. Another 10,000 died soon after arriving in quarantine areas in the United States. Most 
of the deaths were of immigrants from Ireland. 





(2) Reverend William Bell, writing about the quality of the water : 


Our water has for some time past been very bad. When it was drawn out of the pene i "€ no 
cleaner than that of a dirty kennel after a shower of rain, so that its —— one aa 
sufficient to sicken one. Buts its dirty appearance was not Its worst quality. It : SUC 

smell that to be in the same neighbourhood was enough to turn one's stomach. 


Coffin ships: legal standards, fares and conditions onboard 


In the early 1800s, Passenger Acts were continuously being introduced by the British Government, then 
relaxed, then reintroduced. They set the minimum standards that passengers could expect, and laid 


down penalties for ship-owners who did not comply. 


The Passenger Act of 1842 was the one under which the Irish potato famine exodus took place. It 
stipulated that the height between decks, where emigrants lived and slept during their voyage, had to 
be at least 4 feet (120cm). No passenger deck was allowed beneath the water line and lifeboats were 
compulsory. In addition, a stock of medicines (but no doctor) had to be carried and minimum provisions 
per passenger were set at 7lbs of food weekly, plus 3 quarts of water per day. 


Although this Act improved conditions in British ships, they were still inferior to the mimimum legal 
specifications in ships from the USA. But the object of the low standards was to keep the price of 
voyages to Canada down, and this was achieved. Crossing the Atlantic in an American ship to a US port 
was more expensive because their rules were stricter and passenger density was much lighter. 


Conditions aboard the coffin ships were awful. The story of the Elizabeth & Sarah, which left Killala in 
May 1847, gives an idea of just how awful. The ship was 83 years old, having been built in 1763 for a 
legal maximum passenger load of 165 but it set sail with 276 who had to share just 36 berths. No food 
was given to the passengers on the voyage. They had to survive on what little (if anything) they had 
brought onboard. Their sole provision from the shipowners was a maximum of just two pints of water a 


day. 


After a journey of 41 days, the vessel arrived in Quebec. All the water onboard was unfit to drink, and all 
the surviving passengers were starving. The ship's master plus 17 of his passengers had died on the 
crossing. 


On some ships the death rate was 30% and more. 


In response to the dreadful toll of the coffin ships, a new Passenger Act was introduced in the summer 
of 1847. Under this act, conditions were slightly improved, but still horrific. 


The only space steerage passengers could call their own was a bunk which was to measure no less than 
6ft x 18 inches that was to be home for the duration of the voyage which could last from 5 to 10 weeks. 
To keep costs down, these bunks were sized 6° x 6' and were shared by 4 people, often total strangers. 


The bunks were tiered. With little more than a few wooden slats and a thin layer of straw between the 
bunks, vomit and other fluid and matter could fall on those lying on the lower bunk. 


In stormy weather sickness and dysentery was common so passengers often lay in their neighbours as 
well as thier own vomit and excrement. 


Those on the lower tier also had to suffer the drippings from the bunk above. 


Passenger Acts 


American ships were held to higher standards than British ships by the U.S. Passenger Acts, a set of laws passed by Congress 
regulating the number of passengers ships coming to America could carry as well as their minimal accommodations. Congress reacted 
to the surge of Irish immigration by tightening the laws, reducing the number of passengers allowed per ship, thereby increasing fares. 
America, congressmen had complained, was becoming Europe's "poor house." 


British shipping laws, by contrast, were lax. Ships of every shape and size sailed from Liverpool and other ports crammed full of 
people up to double each ship's capacity. In one case, an unseaworthy ship full of Irish sailed out of port then sank within sight of those 
on land who had just said farewell to the emigrants. 





During the trans-Atlantic voyage, British ships were only 
required to supply 7 Ibs. of food per week per passenger. 
Most passengers, it was assumed, would bring along their 
own food for the journey. But most of the poor Irish 
boarded ships with no food, depending entirely on the LER hee Tie DA QU 
pound-a-day handout which amounted to starvation rations. ^ $ HS WSIS^QSU 7 a M y SS 
Food on board was also haphazardly cooked in makeshift SAU 1 E QU Sa Fae 
brick fireplaces and was often undercooked, causing upset hae 
stomachs and diarrhea. 

Many of the passengers were already ill with typhus as they 
boarded the ships. Before boarding, they had been given the 
once-over by doctors on shore who usually rejected no one 
for the trip, even those seemingly on the verge of death. 
British ships were not required to carry doctors. Anyone 
that died during the sea voyage was simply dumped 


overboard, without any religious rites. irish emigrants depart Liverpool for North America. 


Pictorial Limes - 845 


Belowdecks, hundreds of men, women and children 
huddled together in the dark on bare wooden floors with no 
ventilation, breathing a stench of vomit and the effects of diarrhea amid no sanitary facilities. On ships that actually had sleeping 
berths, there were no mattresses and the berths were never cleaned. Many sick persons remained in bare wooden bunks lying in their 
own filth for the entire voyage, too ill to get up. 


Another big problem was the lack of good drinking water. Sometimes the water was stored in leaky old wooden casks, or in casks that 
previously stored wine, vinegar or chemicals which contaminated the water and caused dysentery. Many ships ran out of water long 
before reaching North America, making life especially miserable for fevered passengers suffering from burning thirsts. Some 
unscrupulous captains profited by selling large amounts of alcohol to the passengers, resulting in "totally depraved and corrupted" 
behavior among them. 





Voyage to the U.S. 


Immigrating to the U.S. was a monumental event in the lives of our Western European ancestors. 
They said goodbye to everything familiar and set off toward the unknown in search of a better 
life. Each had their own specific reasons for coming to America and their own unique voyage. 
Yet, many shared basic experiences on the trip across the ocean. 


Preparing to Emigrate 


Making preparations to emigrate was no small task. The first obstacle to overcome was the cost. 
Many families scrimped and saved for years in order to put aside enough money to pay the fare. 
Because of the high cost, most emigrants, although not numbered among the wealthy (since these 
people had little reason to leave), were also not among the destitute. It often cost the equivalent 
of over one-third a laborer’s annual income to bring an average-sized family to America. 


Emigrants also had to plan carefully to decide what to bring with them. With limited space 
available on their voyage, they only had room for the bare necessities. This often consisted of 
clothes, tools (if the family’s livelihood came from a skilled trade), a family Bible or other 
valuable family heirlooms, and basic provisions for the trip. 


Before heading to the designated port of departure, emigrants bid their families and friends 
farewell. Although a few returned, most would never see their loved ones or homes again. 


Once emigrants arrived at the port of departure, a few obstacles remained. Emigrants had to pass 
various physical exams to ensure a certain level of health before embarking. This was to prevent 
the spread of disease while on board as well as to prevent diseases from being carried to the 
destination country. Physical exams and eye exams (to make sure travelers did not have 
trachoma, a chronic conjunctivitis) sometimes held emigrants up for days or even an entire week. 


Living Conditions on Board 


Many emigrants probably did not look back on their ship voyage with fond memories. The trip 
contained a variety of trials including seasickness, inadequate food, lack of privacy, cramped 
living quarters, and spreading illnesses. And, particularly at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the experience could stretch on for what seemed like an eternity. Up until the 1850s, 
most emigrants traveled on sailing ships, with an average voyage lasting 43 days. Steamships, 
which made sailing ships obsolete by the end of the 1870s, shortened the voyage to 12-14 days. 
Steamships began replacing sailing ships as early as 1850, although some emigrants continued to 
choose sailing ships for nearly thirty years because of their cheaper fares. The last sailing ship 
left Hamburg in 1879. 


Living conditions on board were often primitive. Space and privacy were both hard to come by. 
Passengers slept in narrow, closely packed bunks located below deck. During storms, the door 
was latched closed, leaving passengers with little light or fresh air. The stench of vomit and 
unemptied chamber pots could be overwhelming. Constant jousting about from weather and 


waves made even standing difficult on many days. On the worst days, passengers could not even 
stay in their beds to sleep, but went sliding about the cabin. 


Food on board did not contain a great deal of variety. As the century progressed, various 
countries began regulating food on ships more closely. For example, the British Passenger Act 
set some minimum requirements for food on board ships that included items such as biscuits, 
wheat flour, oatmeal, rice, tea, sugar, and molasses. Food had to be issued in advance and not 
less often than twice a week. The captain had to ensure that each passenger received three quarts 
of water daily. Passengers could bring additional provisions, and many did. The quality of the 
water was also often lacking. One passenger advised others on what to bring, remarking that, 
“Coffee is much preferable to tea, the water being so bad, as to render the tea rather insipid and 
tasteless.” Passengers also found eating difficult. Many used their trunks as tables. In rough 
waters, they struggled to prevent these makeshift tables from sliding back and forth across the 
deck. 


Seasickness was a constant companion for many travelers. One emigrant recorded, “A good 
many are sick and vomiting.” Another recorded that most people threw up after eating their very 
first meal on the ship. “My family and others were sick little or much all the time,” he explained. 
Although some people adjusted to the constant rocking and bouncing of the ship, others spent the 
entire trip nearly bedridden with nausea. Days passed slowly for those afflicted with it as they 
struggled to keep any food down. Occasionally, emigrants with overwhelming seasickness 
starved to death during the voyage. 


Lite was not all drudgery though. Reasons for celebration such as marriages and births occurred 
on board. In addition, travelers found time for fun, sometimes dancing on deck, writing letters 
home, or playing games. Despite the difficulties, many were excited by the adventure and the 
approach of their new home. 


Dangers at Sea 


Worse than mundane food and cramped sleeping quarters were the life-threatening dangers 
encountered at sea. The most obvious was the possibility of shipwreck. Due to poor ship 
construction, shipwrecks were a very real threat, particularly in the early 1800s. In 1834, for 
example, 17 ships were lost at sea. By the middle and end of the century though, ships had 
become larger and safer, partly due to increased government regulations. 


In reality, disease killed many more emigrants at sea than shipwrecks did. Illnesses often spread 
throughout the ships in epidemic proportions due to crowded and unsanitary conditions. Typhus, 
cholera, and dysentery were some of the biggest threats. For example, in 1853, 10% of Irish 
emigrants died at sea due mostly to cholera. Sometimes upon landing, a large percentage of 
emigrants went straight from the ship to the hospital, where survival rates were grim. 


For emigrants, the voyage to America was an important and memorable experience. It was not 
only the changes that arrival in American brought to their lives, but the very trip itself that made 
a lasting impression on their lives. 


The cost of passage 


in 1827 the British government repealed the Passenger 
Acts, which had greatly inflated the cost of fares. That 
year, over 20,000 Irish took advantage of the cheaper 
rates. New, less stringent regulations were introduced in 
1828 and between that date and 1837 almost 400,000 
Irish immigrated to North America. 


By 1831 the standard fare from Ireland to Canada 
(depending on season, route taken, and shipping line) had 
fallen from an average of between four and ten pounds 
sterling to just one pound ten shillings. 


Although the Canadian route was relatively inexpensive, 
it was considered very hazardous. The death rate could 
be extremely high, whether from shipwreck or ship's 
fever. Nevertheless, many who would have preferred to 
90 to America chose this route because it was all they 
could afford and they later travelled overland to the 
United States. 


TE a CMM à .. 41 oT 


The cheapest fare was in the steerage area of the ship. 


The steerage area of the ship was once used to accommodate passengers travelling on the cheapest class 
of ticket, and offered only the most basic amenities, 


Dügr fd. Many aiiestecantade neti typically with limited toilet use, no privacy, and 
y unmigrants to the United States in the late 18th and earl -— 
area of the ships. | and early 19th century traveled in this 
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stenches become unbearable, and many of the emigrants have to be driven down; for they 


prefer the bitterness and danger of the storm to the pestilential air below. The division 
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who are quartered 
| looked after, and the young women 
mer a Ea — neither the privacy to which they are entitled nor are 


the married passengers ie ( | 
cdi more protected than if they were living promiscuously 


the steamship company. When it is distributed, the stronger pus 
are anything but orderly procedures. 
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| didn’t see this happening to the McAlla’s but think of the heartache of 
having to bury a loved one at sea! 


Other immigration ships for whom records survive 
include the Sir Henry Pottinger from Cork which sailed 
with 399, lost 98 during the voyage and arrived with 
112 sick. The Bark Wellington sailed from Liverpool 
with 435, buried 26 at sea and arrived with 30 sick. The 
Bark Sir Robert Peel sailed from the same port with 
458, buried 24 en route and arrived with 12 sick. 


Just a note that great-grandma Ann Bolton did arrive in the steerage 
area of her ship and faced to hardships decribed above. We should be 
thankful our ancestors made the sacrifices to come across the Atlantic 
for a new life. If they hadn’t many of us might be wearing kilts and 


